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and words. They were a group of hot-blooded imagi-
native boys, who fought the fights and sang the songs
of one of the most glorious epochs through which the
world has ever passed; but they were masters of the
spiritual forces that were moulding England's life, and
their strength was born of the freedom which came to
them as a new heritage, full of glorious possibilities, as
manhood comes to aspiring youth.

But great though the epoch was to the life of the
nation, it brought evil times for the Catholic Church,
and for those who still held to its faith. That Church
was reaping as it had sown. Its Popes had for a century
and more been no spiritual fathers to Englishmen, but
simply foreign princes who sweated their revenues
and their people where they could, and filled English
bishoprics with foreign nominees. Englishmen, per-
haps the majority, held to the ancient faith till that faith
and its representatives seemed to be a danger to the life
of the nation, and then new knowledge and newer
thought made alliance with national feeling and neces-
sity, and combined for its overthrow. But its leading
ideas lived on, though its ecclesiastical system was dis-
credited, and Protestantism, in spite of its vauntings
about the Bible, drew its highest spiritual inspirations
from the Catholic Church. Catholic allegory lived,
though it took other forms; and the Seven Deadly
Sins, if they held no theological significance for the
Elizabethans, remained as an imaginative asset, which
had by no means lost its value.

In the hands of Richard Tarlton, the famous Court
jester and comedian of Elizabeth's days, the Sins formed